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The Entepreneurial J DH 


ANTHONY IS .bLISs 


Jum Hart atways had a project in mind. He called me into his office one 
day back in 1982 and suggested that it was a shame that Bancroft’s Press 
Room equipment was not being put to use. Would I please design a 
course that could be taught on a continuing basis? He filled me in on the 
history of the Bancroft Press Room then looked up expectantly. I went 
off to work on my new assignment and by the beginning of the next 
Berkeley term Jim had made all the fiscal arrangements, cut a swath 
through campus bureaucracy, and the new course was up and running 
with Wesley B. Tanner teaching it. I was new at the Library and did not 
realize that what had seemed a major coup to me was only a minor event 
in a long series of achievements. 

The reasons for Jim Hart’s success in so many endeavors are numer- 
ous, combining intelligence, perseverance, and dedication with a certain 
brashness. He did, on occasion, admit to having a lot of “nerve.” Ex- 
amples of his accomplishments abound, but his school-day publishing 
ventures are particularly revealing as they foreshadowed interests he 
maintained throughout his life. 

In 1923 Jim Hart entered The Menlo School as a seventh grader. He 
was active in dramatics, played football in 1926 (second team only), and 
served as editor of The Musketeer, the school annual, in his last two years. 
At some point during his last year at the school, he had seen the work of 
a young San Francisco artist and illustrator, Valenti Angelo, and it struck 
him that Valenti would be just the man to do illustrations for the full- 
page section headings of the annual. He tracked him down at the Grab- 
horns’ shop in San Francisco—his first personal introduction to the 
Grabhorn brothers—and worked with him on the layout and illustra- 
tions for the annual. Valenti took a liking to this earnest high school 
senior and produced a series of charming line drawings of knights, 
scribes, jesters, and other medieval themes. The Menlo Musketeer tor 1928 
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is sometimes wrongly counted as a Grabhorn Press item: it isn’t, but it 
is a key piece in a Valenti Angelo collection. 

Embolded perhaps by his success with The Menlo Musketeer, Jim Hart 
took on the publication of a literary magazine, hesperian, while he was 
an undergraduate at Stanford. The title was never capitalized and was 
symbolized by a cut of a lower case h, white on black, with three stars, 
designed as a logo by Valenti Angelo. hesperian was a very ambitious 
project, ““... an attempt to spread and inculcate an interest in the modern 
literature and art now being developed in the West.” In his introductory 
editorial Hart was already taking a stand as defender and champion of 
Western authors and artists, trumpeting the virtues of Norris, Bierce, 
Harte, Jeffers, and Sterling. The contributors to the magazine were not 
limited to a coterie of college chums; they included (with or without 
their direct consent) George Sterling, Robert Grabhorn, Ralph Stack- 
pole, Yvor Winters, Oscar Lewis, Sara Bard Field, Diego Rivera, Hilde- 
garde Flanner, Carey McWilliams, and many others in the space of three 
issues (1930-1931). 

Hart was also very enterprising in distributing hesperian and in ob- 
taining advertisements to sustain it. In San Francisco, the magazine could 
be bought from Paul Elder, the Emporium, Gelber-Lilienthal, Holmes 
Book Co., John Howell, David Magee, Newbegin’s, and Robertson’s. 
A dealer named Zeitlin carried hesperian in Los Angeles and it could be 
had as far away as Vancouver. Several publishers and book dealers 
bought ads, Howell and Zeitlin among them. In all, three issues were 
published, but Bancroft Library has some of the material that was 
planned for the fourth number. It was to contain a mix of critical and 
creative writing along with reproductions of art work and there were 
to have been advertisements for Hazel Dreis, the book binder, for 
Gumps, and an expanded list of retailers of the magazine that included 
outlets in Melbourne, Tokyo, Washington D.C., and Chicago. Hart had 
a plan to turn hesperian into a quarterly beginning with the fifth number 
with Hans Hoffmann as editor and himself as associate editor. I have not 
discovered why his plans for the future issues came to nothing, but he 
must have felt compelled to devote more time to his studies. 

Jim Hart completed his doctorate in American Literature at Harvard 
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in three and a half years, graduating in 1936. During his time in Cam- 
bridge, he corresponded with Valenti Angelo who had left the Grab- 
horns for other opportunities in New York, but his involvement with 
books and printing as a graduate student seems to have been limited to 
stints studying in the library. He later regretted not having pursued his 
typographical interests while at Harvard and was especially sorry not to 
have visited D. B. Updike at the Merrymount Press. 

Hart’s legendary coup was his creation of the Oxford Companion to 
American Literature. This story has been often told, most recently by 
Kevin Starr in the California Monthly for September 1990, and does not 
need repeating here. Clearly his actions combined the audacity of the 
editor of hesperian with the scholarly application of the Harvard graduate 
student. 

Jim Hart did not plan to make his career on the East Coast, he was a 
westerner and he knew it. On his graduation from Harvard in 1936, he 
applied for a position in the English Department at Stanford, and, just 
in case, he also sent an application to California. When nothing opened 
up at Stanford, he accepted Berkeley’s offer and thus began an associa- 
tion of 54 years which saw him serve as professor of English, chairman 
of the English Department, Vice Chancellor, and Director of The 
Bancroft Library. 

He did not neglect his printing. In 1940, he acquired a Washington 
handpress from Jane Grabhorn and established the Hart Press. For more 
than 35 years, Jim and his wife Ruth printed Christmas keepsakes on the 
press. He was especially proud of these efforts, as many of them were the 
first separate publications of notable authors including Ezra Pound, 
William Carlos Williams, Ernest Hemingway, and that 19th-century 
literary phenomenon, Bloodgood Haviland Cutter, “the Long Island 
farmer poet.” (When Jim Hart discovered that I was familiar with 
Cutter, just possibly the worst poet America has ever produced, he was 
sure that we could work together.) The Hart Christmas pamphlets 
have been described in these pages (Winter, 1963 and Winter, 1975) by 
Jane Wilson with a bibliography complete through 1974. The last Christ- 
mas publication of the Hart Press came out in 1976; after Ruth Hart’s 
death the following year Jim did not print again. 
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Throughout Hart’s career at Berkeley, he maintained a strong and 
benevolent interest in the Library. The Rare Book Department of the 
Main Library was established in 1954 to house the Library’s rarities and 
Jim Hart became actively involved with it, especially in the matter of 
acquisitions. When he was offered the Bancroft directorship in 1969, he 
seized the opportunity to merge the Rare Book Department into Ban- 
croft. Some of the “old Bancrofters” worried that the broader scope of 
the newly configured Library would compromise Bancroft’s traditional 
mission, but they soon discovered that the advent of “JDH” was a boon. 
Clearly, Shakespeare folios, papyri, incunabula, and medieval manu- 
scripts did not dovetail especially well with the history of the Pacific 
Coast from Panama to Alaska, but the concentration of these rare and 
special materials in one institution, aside from giving them increased 
security and better accessibility, helped to broaden the Library’s outside 
support in all areas. After the merger, the Friends of The Bancroft 
Library became a more vital organization, private support grew enor- 
mously, use of the collections skyrocketed, and the acquisitions program 
became so successful that the building’s capacity was quickly exceeded. 
Of all his accomplishments as Director of Bancroft, Jim Hart was proud- 
est of his success at building endowments to support the Library’s pro- 
grams in both Americana and rare books. 

In the merging of the two collections, there was one area of overlap 
that was of special interest to Jim Hart: western authors. Soon after being 
named Bancroft’s Director, he began building up the Library’s collec- 
tion in this area. He had plenty of experience in collecting the books and 
manuscripts of California and other western authors, and one particular 
project had occupied him since 1952. While directing a graduate thesis 
on Frank Norris, he learned that the manuscript of Norris’s McTeague 
had been dispersed partly by the author’s brother, Charles G. Norris, 
and partly through inclusion of single or half leaves in the 245 copies of 
the 1928 Argonaut Edition of Norris's Collected Works. He set about col- 
lecting all the leaves of manuscript he could, either in the original or in 
photocopy. Scores of collectors, libraries, and book dealers have con- 
tributed to the project over the years. The labor of undoing a rash act of 
60 years standing requires dogged perseverance, and JDH was unflag- 
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ging. The Library’s files on the McTeague manuscript collecting project 
fill two boxes and, of course, the quest is not over. To date, the collection 
includes 139 pages of the 319-page manuscript, and we continue to 
watch for other leaves. A necessary consequence of this long-term project 
is that there are a lot of sets of the Argonaut Edition of Norris’s works 
that now lack the original manuscript leaf. 

Jim Hart was blessed with an extraordinary memory for names, faces, 
facts, and books. Often when I proposed a purchase, he would know 
where a copy of the book was and who might present it to the Library. 
When he made suggestions to Bancroft staff members for exhibits or 
other projects, the suggestions were invariably accompanied by lists of 
material to include drawn not from the catalog but from his own recol- 
lection. And woe unto the Bancrofter who didn’t give high enough 
priority to those suggestions: a pointedly worded memo on blue inter- 
office stationery would soon appear in the staffer’s mailbox to inquire 
what progress was being made. He rarely dropped a subject. Tireless 
memo writer that he was, we always knew when JDH had returned from 
a trip. He would stop at Bancroft on his way home from the airport and 
the following morning there would be a “blue snow’ of memos from 
him in all the mailboxes. This signaled the end of staff catch-up time. 

While he kept the Bancroft staff hopping with a torrent of memos, 
ideas, and projects, Jim Hart did not neglect his own scholarly work. 
Much in demand as a speaker, he also wrote a prodigious number of 
book reviews and was constantly working on The Oxford Companion to 
American Literature. The fifth edition was published in 1983 and he had 
nearly finished the revisions for the sixth at the time of his death. His 
Companion to California, now in its second edition, draws heavily on the 
Bancroft collections and has become a mainstay of the Library’s refer- 
ence collection. A work of Jim’s that seems to have been eclipsed by the 
“Companions” is his The Popular Book, a History of America’s Literary 
Taste. It won many awards when first published in 1950 (it was reprinted 
in 1961 and 1963) and it is still a readable and entertaining perspective 
on American reading habits. 

The James D. Hart legacy extends well beyond the borders of Cali- 
fornia or the United States, but we naturally tend to focus on our little 
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corner of the world and specifically on The Bancroft Library. Hart had 
a vision of what the Library could and should be and he was compulsive 
about realizing those goals. In the Library he found an institutional reflec- 
tion of his own life-long interests and an outlet for his boundless energy. 
When he became Director, Bancroft had only one major endowment, 
but in twenty years he was able to interest hundreds of donors in the 
Library, attracting both gifts of material and financial support. He was 
rightly proud of his scholarly accomplishments, but toward the end of 
his life, he took the greatest personal satisfaction in his successes on behalf 
of the Library. Through the generosity of Norman H. Strouse, Jim 
Hart’s association with The Bancroft Library has been officially honored. 
Mr. Strouse has endowed the James D. Hart Directorship of The Ban- 
croft Library in tribute to a remarkable man. 


Gertrude Doggett Norris 


PROFESSIONAL ACTRESS, DRAMATIC READER; 
A NDIMO@OTHERGOR NOMELCESHS 


RICHARD ALLAN DAVISON 


FRANK AND Cartes G. Norris’s literary careers were no environmental 
accident.t Their deep interest in literature was deliberately spawned and 
nurtured from their childhoods by their mother Gertrude Doggett Nor- 
ris (1841-1919), who shared with them her passionate love for fiction, 
poetry, and drama through her brilliant interpretative readings of Shake- 
speare and such nineteenth-century masters as Dickens, Browning, 
Scott, and Stevenson. Gertrude Doggett’s 1867 marriage to Benjamin 
Franklin Norris, Sr. (1836-1900) terminated a short but celebrated pro- 
fessional acting career that formed the platform for her lifelong commit- 
ment to private readings and public recitations. From 1866 until World 
War I she performed over fifty years of interpretive dramatization of 
literature. Well into her seventies she donned Elizabethan costume, com- 
plete with tights, to act out her dramatic scenes. Alice Norris (the wife 
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of Gertrude’s only grandson, Frank Norris II) has recorded the family’s 
memories of these costumed readings of her latter years: 

She was a very tall woman with a commanding figure. I don’t 

think that she ever acted professionally after her marriage. From 

what I gather she played the role of dowager in a secure social 
scene. I do know that she was a founding pillar of the Browning 

Society (which exists to this day) and that she used to sweep down 

Van Ness Avenue dressed in pantaloons, a cape anda large plumed 

hat on her way to conduct “Readings.” She read aloud a great 

deal. K. N. [Kathleen Norris] said that she escorted her and C.G.N. 

[Charles G. Norris] to New York on their honeymoon and read 

to them every night for [two weeks]. 

Gertrude first came to the Chicago area in her teens to teach in a 
private school started by her older brother Theophilus. When Theo- 
philus was killed during the Civil War, the school was disbanded and a 
courageous Gertrude struck out on her own as a teacher in the Chicago 
public school system, until she succumbed to her love of the stage. 
Somehow she caught the eye of Mrs. Anna Cowell, a renowned pro- 
fessional actress, who tutored her for over a year, grooming Gertrude 
for her stage debut in late December of 1866 in Chicago at the famous 
McVicker’s Theatre.* 

Born in Scotland in 1824, Mrs. Anna Cowell (Anna Cruise before 
her 1846 marriage) had galvanized the stage in her New York debut as 
Rosalind in As You Like It. Joseph N. Ireland in his Records of the New 
York Stage from 1750 to 1860 describes her as “Young, pretty, blue-eyed, 
arch, sprightly, and musical . . . a most attractive addition to the com- 
pany, and... . very greatly admired.’’4 She became one of the most 
respected actresses of her day, joining the McVicker’s company at forty- 
one in 1865. Uniformly positive reviews support Jay Ferris Ludwig's 
claim that she was “the finest leading lady ever to appear at McVicker’s 
theatre.’’s It was a clear honor for Gertrude when Mrs. Cowell took her 
as her protégé and prepared her for a professional career. 

One of the earliest notices of Gertrude Doggett’s professional stage 
debut is recorded in the 21 December 1866 Chicago Tribune in a notice 
about the McVicker’s Theatre: 
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On Monday evening next Mrs. Cowell, the well-known leading 
lady at this theatre, will take a benefit, and ask at the hands of her 
thousand admirers a substantial mark of their esteem. For that 
occasion she has chosen “Pizarro,” in which the part of Elvira 
will be taken by one of her pupils— Miss Gertrude Doggett. Mrs. 
Cowell will appear in the afterpiece.° 

Evidently Gertrude, who usually didn’t take the easy road, proved more 

than equal to the challenge of “Elvira.” For on Christmas day, both the 

Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Times gave her rave reviews for a long- 

anticipated debut. From the Tribune: 
McVICKER’S THEATRE.— Miss Gertrude Doggett achieved a 
real triumph last evening. It may be beside the fact to say that she 
quite exceeded the expectations of her friends, for apparently 
much was expected of her by those to whom her abilities were 
previously known. But she fairly took by surprise the audience 
at large (and a very large audience it was) who had come perhaps, 
with a kind of pitying encouragement in their thoughts for a 
novice in the dramatic art who might probably be seized with a 
stage fright at the first glare of the footlights. The young artist 
...s0on showed that she stood in need of no such encouragement. 
From her very first entrance all through the succeeding scene in 
the somewhat arduous assumption she had chosen, Miss Doggett 
manifested a degree of self-possession which at once set at rest any 
fear of failure, and stamped her as a thorough artiste. 

From The Chicago Times: 
McVICKER’S THEATRE.—Last night witnessed, at this the- 
atre, an event, or rather events, of more than average interest. First 
in the list—was the debut of Miss Gertrude Doggett, a young lady 
who has just completed her studies under, or better, who has for 
some time enjoyed the benefits of the tuition of Mrs. Cowell. A 
crowded house “assisted”’ not merely the interesting occurrence of 
the debut; but likewise the benefit of Mrs. Cowell. 

The play chosen for the occasion was that superb production 

of Kotzebue, Pizarro, Miss Doggett was cast for Elvira. Despite 
the benefit of Mrs. Cowell, it must be confessed that the interest of 
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the audience centered in the young lady who was to launch her- 

self upon the treacherous waters of the histrionic sea. 

No more may be said at present than that the launching was a 
flattering success. Twice was the young lady called before the cur- 
tain, and each time did her naivete fascinate the audience as much 
as they were gratified by the success of her maiden efforts upon 
the stage. 

On 30 and 31 December 1866 the Tribune continued to chart the 
rapid progress of Gertrude Doggett’s career with the following adver- 
tisement for the McVicker’s New Year’s production, which would be 
her second play in a week: 

McVICKER’S THEATRE 
Dio Ce Ra RE So MiNGh RS eeu MANAGER Says 
MISSEGERTRUDESDOGGE Ie: 

Of this city, who made so favorable an impression on the occasion 

of Mrs. Cowell’s benefit, will make her second appearance on my 

stage as the 

DWCLESSSDESTLORRENTBVA 
The performance will commence with the petite comedy of 
PANE ARs SEV ERR © Net ATRe EADY 

[The] Duchess de Torrenueva was performed by Miss Gertrude 
Doggett. . . .7 On New Years Day The Chicago Times gave Gertrude 
another highly favorable review. 

By 4 January 1867 the Chicago Tribune was already advertising an- 
other benefit with Gertrude Doggett in her third role in ten days. This 
time she took on Shakespeare. On 5 January the Tribune printed the 
following notice: 

This evening Mr. George B. Waldron takes a benefit, when 

Shakespeare’s tragedy of Othello will be given with a cast of char- 

acters which will doubtless draw a full house. Mr. Waldron himself 

takes the part of the Moor, supported by Mr. Frank Monroe as 

Iago, Mrs. Cowell as Desdemona, Miss Gertrude Norris as Emilia. 

The last named lady has recently appeared in various roles, and is 

rapidly winning her way into popular favor as an artiste. We anti- 

cipate a full audience on this occasion.* ul 
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The next day the Tribune briefly noted the production and praised it: 

Saturday night Mr. G. B. Waldron took a benefit, which proved 

to be a good one in point of attendance. The tragedy of Othello 

was produced for the occasion . . . .The performance was a very 

satisfactory one.? 

After so much coverage of Gertrude and her three plays in less than two 
weeks, her rocketing career at McVicker’s seems to have come to an 
abrupt end. The brief review of Othello seems to contain the last mention 
of Gertrude Doggett in either the Times or the Tribune. Interestingly, 
on 25 January 1867 the McVicker’s Theatre again presented Othello, 
this time with visiting star John Dillon as Othello, Mrs. Myers as Des- 
demona and Gertrude’s mentor Anna Cowell as Emilia, the part Ger- 
trude had opened in just twenty years earlier. The traveling-star system 
did not just affect fledgling actresses, however, as the resident company’s 
leading actor G. B. Waldron gave up the title role to visitor Dillon. 

It is unclear how long B. F. Norris, Sr. wooed Gertrude Doggett 
before their 27 May 1867 Chicago marriage, although one can imagine 
the young wholesale jeweler seeing her “painted likeness” in the window 
of the Western News Company, going to the McVicker’s to see the 
young Gertrude in one or all of her three recorded professional roles 
there and falling in love with her. The Tribune (29 May 1867) briefly 
noted her 27 May 1867 marriage: “At 295 Chicago-av., by Rev. Collyer, 
Mr. BENJAMIN F. NORRIS, and Miss GERTRUDE J. DOGGETT, 
both of Chicago.’’? Nor is there an extant record of most of the early 
years of their marriage. The nature of the marriage and its effect on 
Gertrude’s dramatic energies must be pieced together from letters, all 
of which only recently came to light, interviews, and circumstantial 
evidence, including the fiction of sons Frank and Charles. 

There is new evidence of B. F. Norris's alleged premarital promises 
to Gertrude about her career and his alleged postmarital disregard of 
them. In a 25 October 1908 letter to his fiancee and future wife Kathleen 
Thompson, Charles declares “. . . how jealous I was and how my father 
and brother [Frank] were also, that it was a family trate [sic].’’"" On 
4 December 1908 he confessed to her: “‘Frankly, dearest,—it’s not a very 
pleasing thought to me to think of all the fun you will have—without 
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me [he was in New York; she was in San Francisco] . . . perhaps it is a 
teeny-wee bit a feeling of jealousy. admit I am ashamed to admit that. My 
father used to be jealous of the books my mother enjoyed—which he 
did not understand or appreciate. . . .”!? In a 16 February 1909 letter 
Kathleen reported to Charles his mother’s intimate confessions to her: 
“She likes to tell me, you Norrises don’t want your wives to be charac- 
ters, your mother loves to tell me that your father promised that she 
could go on without [sic] her theatrical career, before they were married 
and did not for an instant think of keeping his word.” In a 22 Novem- 
ber 1908 letter is a hint that Gertrude’s attitude towards such suppressive 
dominance was ambivalent. Kathleen reported to Charles: “She [Ger- 
trude| told me the other day of the uncompromising way your father 
jumped on her histrionic ideas: After they were married. ‘I married a 
man!’ she said proudly.” Appalled by that kind of subservient response, 
Kathleen allowed that “It made me quite sick to think how ruthlessly 
that superb pride had been dragged in the dust.” 

For during her nine-month premarital separation from Charles, 
Kathleen was having her own drama with his mother. More than once 
Gertrude’s bullying tactics and sarcastic wit drove Kathleen to bitter 
tears and prompted vindictive letters to Charles; but throughout the 
tumultuous relationship Kathleen (a talented reader and actress herself) 
maintained a worshipful awe in the presence of Gertrude’s dramatic 
abilities. Starting in the early years of her marriage, Gertrude continued 
to channel her professional talent into non-professional activities 
throughout the rest of her life. No doubt the rapid appearances of babies 
(Gertrude had two daughters and son Frank during the first four years 
of her marriage) precluded any hopes that might have lingered regarding 
a return to the professional stage. For an actress who began her profes- 
sional career to the applause of 2,500 in the filled auditorium of the largest 
theatre in the West on “one of the most pleasant [occasions] in the history 
of the stage,” the precluded hopes must have brought pain. She adapted 
to the circumstances. Fortunately some of the specifics regarding the 
kind and quality of her transference of her talents into non-professional 
pursuits remain. By all extant accounts the talents Gertrude honed in 
Chicago and made available to the San Francisco scene, which included 
her children and their wives, were considerable. 13 
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In her 19 October 1908 letter to Charles, Kathleen affectionately 
described some of Gertrude’s theatrical mannerisms: her “baby air of 
being aggrieved”; how she would pull “her mouth down on one side”’ 
and how, after giving Kathleen a surprise gift of a beautiful big hat she 
“very much enjoyed my delight over it, and put it on very carefully, 
fluffing my hair under it... .” Then she described Gertrude’s reading 
performance for one: 

Your Mother and I went upstairs then, and for the very first time 

she read to me. She suggested it herself, apropos of our discussing 

the bad women of the world, and opened Swinburne at “Faus- 
tine.’ I really was so afraid that a chance word of mine would divert 
her, that I didn’t speak at all. After that she stayed at the bookcase 
and went on into Browning,—I don’t think she knew how much 

she read! [ was in fairy-land. By Heaven—she can read! Her voice, 

and her intonations, and the way she puts things together. I never 

had had such an orgy. We talked in between of course, but it was 
almost two solid hours of reading. I have never had Browning 
read to me since Austin read it—and it was delicious to forget his 
voice on the lines, and have hers to remember! For example, the 
poem of the friends. It ends, ‘There may be heaven, there must be 
hell, Meantime, we have our life here. Well!” 

You can imagine the way a Mrs. Langstroth would read that. 

Can’t you hear the throaty ““We---Il?”” Your mother shut the book, 

after “here,” shrugged her shoulders a little, with a look half- 

humorous and half rueful, and then said just a little light “well?” — 

it was perfect.'s 
In a recently discovered poem enclosed in her 23 October 1908 letter to 
Charles, Kathleen continues to describe in some detail the impact of 
what she calls his “mother’s wonderful voice.” This time Gertrude’s 
reading is for the ladies of the Browning Society: 

At ten, in the new suit and hat arrayed 

I met your handsome mother and Jeanette 

‘Les deux belles-filles,’ and at the Browning stayed 

Until the noon was whistling, and yet 


Never in all my life did I forget 
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My own small cares, my own unsettled plans 

As while your mother read the “Book and Ring... .! 

The blinding genius of this marvelous man’s 

Thought, was about us like a living thing 

Something that caught us up and held us wondering. 

Outside a perfect autumn day was still, 

Within was silence made even more intense, 

On twentieth century women who could thrill 

Ev'n now at the memory of that old offense, 

And ah—your mother! The old arguments 

In her deep voice were living once again 

We smiled with Browning’s joy the tale to find, 

Followed him with his folio, felt the strain 

That swept all Rome with passion hot and blind— 

Bowed to the power of the poet's mastermind!*® 
Evidence from the records and archives of the San Francisco Browning 
Society confirms Kathleen’s high opinion of Gertrude’s sensitivity to 
drama and literature. Tributes to her are scattered throughout the 
Society’s minutes and reports. The minutes of 23 May 1902 report 
Gertrude’s abilities as reader and teacher. “Nothing could have been 
more skillful than the manner of approach, the careful, almost scientific 
dissection, and the immediate personal application of the work of the 
great teacher, and the San Francisco Browning Society may well con- 
gratulate itself in the rare interpreter found in Mrs. B. F. Norris.’’'7 In 
her March 1908 paper “The Symbolism of Our Possession,” the Society's 
president, Mrs. R. C. Harrison, paid tribute to “Our untiring guide, 
Mrs. Norris [who], has from the beginning led us right along step by 
step [earlier she praised Gertrude’s stanza by stanza analyses of poetry] 
upward, never flagging or allowing us to feel fatigued.”** And Mrs. 
George Oulton in her 1918 “The Birth of the San Francisco Browning 
Society” acknowledges Gertrude’s indispensable abilities: 

[Their] group sought the rooms of Mrs. B. F. Norris, recognized 

bibliophile and sympathetic reader of the poets [already renowned 

for reading poetry aloud to a friend in Golden Gate Park], and 

finding her surrounded by her friends in calf and vellum, besought 
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her, out of stored and storied abundance to feed their souls, famish- 
ing for intellectual pabulum. . . . All saw that they found in Mrs. 
Norris the most intellectual and helpful exponent of the religion 
of life as taught in the works of Robert and Elizabeth Browning. 
... others had been making tentative efforts at the study, but all 
proved ephemeral until it was found that Mrs. Norris would un- 
dertake the task of elucidation and by sheer mental force hold the 
aspirants together.’ 
In her own report as the Literary Director of the Browning Society’s 
“Literary programs for the year,” Gertrude reveals the variety of her 
literary and dramatic tastes by recalling the readings she had given on 
19 October 1907, which included excerpts from Othello, Hamlet, Troilus 
and Cressida and passages from The Odyssey and “from the prophet 
Habakik, the Epistle of James, and from ‘In Memoriam.’”’?° 
Looking back at over thirty years of first-hand experience with 
Gertrude’s infectious talents, Charles shared his own gratitude. His over- 
looked Foreword to the 1931 Certain Poets of Importance (a collection of 
Victorian poetry compiled by Hattie Hecht Sloss and dedicated to her 
sister Browning Society member, Gertrude) is a ringing tribute: 
My mother was an inspiration intellectually to everyone with 
whom she came in contact. Certainly my brother, Frank, and my- 
self owe our literary inclinations more to her than to anyone else. 
Loving all literature, she was especially devoted to poetry. I have 
never met anyone who had more sincere admiration, I may say 
passion, for poetry than did she. She was ever a student of it; and 
my earliest memories go back to her reading Shakespeare’s plays 
which she not only read, but often acted for my benefit. Hers wasa 
marvellous, modulated, trained voice, and often by an inflection 
she would point a poet's thought and give a significance to his lines 
that would frequently lead her listeners to believe she had added 
some words of her own to clarify his meaning. She knew her 
Shakespeare almost by heart, and I well recall the time when I 
was still a very small boy, she discovered Robert Browning. A 
great, shining, beautiful light came into her life then, illuminating 
and enriching it to the end of her days. She was never weary of 
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studying him. Her leather bound volumes of his poetry are lined 
and interlined with notes and underscorings. Reading him was 
her delight, and she would turn the pages of his poetry night 
after night, sitting under the library lamp until often past mid- 
night. It was inevitable that she should wish to share her joy in the 
great Victorian past with others, and instinctively she drew about 
her a group of women who had sufficient intelligence and a love 
of poetry to appreciate the work of the man she so much admired. 
It is not an easy matter always to understand Robert Browning. 
My mother had the necessary leisure to pore over his writings, and 
to unearth his hidden meanings and covert allusions was never 
work for her. She was eager to show others what she had dis- 
covered and to bring them some of her own joy in his artistry.?" 
That Gertrude Doggett Norris had a powerful influence on the lives 
and careers of her novelist sons Frank and Charles, who lived with her 
well into their twenties, is undeniable. While the dominance of her 
personality and the power of her purse strings may have kept them in 
her house too long into their adulthood, her role as literary tutor was 
ultimately beneficial to them both. The books she shared and the sounds, 
rhythms, and insights in her interpretations of them were put to brilliant 
use in her sons’ extensive literary output, which included letters, re- 
views, essays, plays, poetry, and short stories, as well as eighteen novels. 
Charles’s assertion that Frank and he owed their “literary inclinations 
more to her than to anyone else’’ was no exaggeration. The more specific 
nature of Gertrude’s impact on their writings and the impact of her 
readings at the “Browning” and in her rooms to Kathleen Thompson 
Norris (herself the author of over eighty novels!) is the stuff of another 
study. 

1. Frank Norris (1870-1902) and Charles G. Norris (1881-1945) produced eighteen 
novels. Frank became a major American novelist before his premature death at thirty- 
two. The most successful of his seven novels are McTeague (1899), The Octopus (1901), 
The Pit (1903) and the posthumously published Vandover and the Brute (1914). Charles, 
now rated a more minor novelist, was highly celebrated and much praised by critics 
from the 1920s to the 1940s. The best of his eleven novels include Salt, or the Education 
of Griffith Adams (1918), Brass (1921), Pig Iron (1925), and Zest (1933). Charles’s wife 
Kathleen Norris (1879-1966) published over eighty novels, including the best-selling 
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Mother (1911) and more ambitious books, such as Certain People of Importance (1922) 
and The American Flaggs (1936). 

2. Alice Norris to Richard Allan Davison, 29 April 1980. All quoted passages that 
follow appear without silent corrections. My thanks to Milena Davison and Trey 
Philpotts for their help in the research for this essay. 

3. Built by James Hubert McVicker to house his resident stock company, The 
McVicker Theatre opened on 5 November 1857 as the largest theatre in the West. For 
more information about the 2,500-seat auditorium and its history see American Theatre 
Companies (1749-1887), ed. Weldon B. Durham (New York: Greenwood Press), 
Pp. 337-345. 

4. See Joseph N. Ireland, Records of the New York Stage from 1750-1860 (New York: 
Benjamin Blom, 1866; reissued in 1966), p. 457. 

5. See Jay Ferris Ludwig, McVicker’s theatre 1857-1896 (Urbana, Illinois: University 
of Illinois Ph.D. Dissertation, 1958), pp. 44-60. 

6. Chicago Tribune, 21 December 1866, p. 4. Proceeds from the benefit performances 
or “benefits” supplemented the salary of whoever “took” the “benefit.” Earlier refer- 
ences to Gertrude appeared in the Chicago Times on 16 December (p. 2) and 20 Decem- 
ber (p. 4) and in the 16 December Chicago Tribune (p. 4). The Tribune states that “Miss 
Doggett has never yet “come out’ on any stage. ...” 

7. ibid., 30 and 31 December 1866, p. 4. 

8. ibid., 5 January 1867, p. 4. 

g. ibid., 6 January 1867, p. 4. 

ro. ibid., 29 May 1867, p. 4. This was another of the many cloudy periods in Ger- 
trude’s life. I have yet to discover confirming evidence for Franklin Walker’s plausible 
suggestion that she joined a touring company for a time. If she did, her mentor re- 
mained behind, as positive notices of Anna Cowell’s performances continued through 
the winter of 1867. For Walker’s account of Gertrude’s career see his pioneering biog- 
raphy Frank Norris (New York: Doubleday & Co., 1932), pp. 5-9. 

11. Charles G. Norris to Kathleen Thompson, 25 October 1908. All of the corres- 
pondence of Charles G. Norris and Kathleen Thompson Norris are in the Bancroft 
Library at the University of California, Berkeley. 

12. ibid., 4 December 1908. 

13. Kathleen Thompson to Charles G. Norris, 16 February 1909. 

14. ibid., 22 November 1908. 

15. ibid., 19 October 1908. 

16. ibid., 23 October 1908. Jeannette is Frank Norris’s widow. 

17. See Proceedings of the San Francisco Browning Society 1902-1909 (San Francisco: 
mimeographed by Paul Elder and Company), I, p. 25. My thanks to Mrs. Henry 
Gibbons for sharing this material with me from the archives of the San Francisco 
Browning Society. 

18. See Proceedings, I, p. 218. 
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19. “The Birth of the San Francisco Browning Society,” p. 1. This unpublished 
paper is in the archives of the San Francisco Browning Society. 

20. Proceedings, I, p. 236. 

21. See Certain Poets of Importance: Victorian Verse Chosen for Comparison, compiled 
by Hattie Hecht Sloss (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929), pp. XXvii-xxviii. 


COMERIBUR OR Sai@OmaELSabss UE 


Anthony S. Bliss is the Rare Book Librarian for The Bancroft Library. 

Richard Allan Davison is a professor of English at the University of Delaware and 
the author of more than fifty articles on Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, John 
Steinbeck, and J. D. Salinger, as well as Frank and Charles Norris. 


BEE ChE Pe EOrVveeEMBERS HIP 


The two classifications above Regular membership at $55 per year are Sustaining mem- 
bership at $75 per year and Patron membership at $150 per year. 


New Sustaining Members Address Sponsor 

Dean E. Miller, D.D.S. San Luis Obispo Dr. Albert Shumate 
New Regular Members 

Robert Donovan San Francisco Edna Mahler 

Jess Doud Napa Richard H. Dillon 
F, Weston Fenhagen Chapel Hill, NC = Nancy P. Weston 
George C. Fleharty San Mateo John L. Levinsohn 
Marvin R. Hiemstra San Francisco James W. Harvey 
Alan Hillesheim Oakland Don Fleming 
Joseph Lane Palo Alto Florian Shasky 
Lloyd L. Neilson San Francisco James W. Harvey 


The following have transferred from Regular to Patron membership status ($150): 
Harlan Kessel Oakland 


The following have transferred from Sustaining to Patron membership status ($150): 
Henry & Louise Moises San Francisco 


The following have transferred from Regular to Sustaining membership status ($75): 
Richard G, Allen Moraga 


OBITUARY 


We were saddened by the October 6, 1990, death of Dr. Edmund E. Simpson in Beaver- 
ton, Oregon. A devoted Book Club member for more than thirty years, Dr. Simpson 
was a fine letterpress printer and artist, and is remembered for his beautiful linoleum 
cuts as well as his great generosity to the Book Club. He will be greatly missed. 
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This is our fourth “Show and Tell,” continuing our quarterly review of the unusually 
rare books and rare ephemera in our collection. One of the most unusual is our vellum 
copy of “Constitutions,” being the Constitution of the Order of the Golden Fleece, as 
commissioned by Philip II of Spain and printed for him by Christopher Plantin, circa 
1559. This book so pleased the king that Plantin was made printer to the king for a short 
time. The book is handsomely bound in full leather and gold-tooled in a nineteenth- 
century binding, and our copy has the bookplate of Henry Huth, the great book col- 
lector whose collection was on sale in England in 1912 and 1913 and with the Britwell 
sale, continued well into the 1920s. The book is mentioned by Brunet in his Manuel du 
Libaire et de L’ Amateur de Livres, volume 2 and by Updike in Printing Types, volume 2. 
Our Barbara Land wrote a complete story on this remarkable book some time ago, 
after investigating all known copies, including the king’s copy in Spain. Apparently 
that review was lost somewhere. 

Early in our buying and acquiring “firsts” in printing and publishing, we bought 
two unusual “printed” books. The first was The Book of Common Prayer, together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, by John Sturt, who engraved the entire book, text and 
illustrations, on silver plates. All of the pages are hand-ruled in red, and this charmer 
was produced in London in 1717. The book is bound in full leather blind-stamped. We 
believe it is a contemporary binding. 

The other entirely engraved book is more familiar. It is Pine’s Horace, engraved by 
John Pine, a student of Bernard Picart, the great French master who was working in 
Amsterdam. The first volume was engraved and published in 1733, and the second in 
1737. It is said that the text was first set in type and then transferred to copper plates for 
engraving. These two volumes, as well as the Sturt book, have a brilliance in reproduc- 
tion that cannot be equaled in letterpress. The two volumes are bound in contemporary 
leather, hand-tooled. 

Another unusual and uncommon book, Médailles sur les Principaux Evénéments du 
Regne de Louis de Grand, called The Médailles, is a remarkable “exposition” book for 
several reasons. First, Stanley Morison wrote, “No book between the Gutenberg Bible, 
the 1457 Psalter, and the Kelmscott Chaucer is comparable to The Meédailles. Joseph 
Blumenthal writes “This is an example of the florid and sophisticated book... The Mé- 
dailles marks the beginning of the modern.” Our copy is dated 1702 (there was a second 
edition) and was probably a presentation to the Earl of Oxford by Louis XIV. The book 
has the cipher of Louis on the spine and the arms of the King on the cover. And by way 
of provenance, our copy contains the bookplate of the Earl of Oxford, the founder of 
the Harlein Library. It was the Earl who was largely responsible for the Peace of Utrecht 
(1713), and it is conjectured that this copy may have been given to the Earl by the King 
for his efforts. Of particular interest to type enthusiasts is that the type used here was 
designed by Philippe Grandjean, and it was called “Romain du Roi.” It is said that the 
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type was first engraved on copper and then the punches were cut in an attempt to re- 
capture the sparkle and the brilliance of the engraved book. The typeface was so well 
admired that, according to Updike, Louis XIV refused the request of Philip V of Spain 
for a set of punches. 

While on France, but over a hundred years later, our copy of Paul et Virginie printed 
by L. Crumer (Paris, 1834) is, according to The Mind of Man catalogue, “‘a famous 
example of book-making in the romantic manner . . . and it is an excellent example of 
presswork.” Unfortunately, there is no comment that this book represents one of the 
finest of illustrated books by various artists. Our copy is bound in a reasonably con- 
temporary full leather, and it is a tall, fine copy, except for some foxing. This is another 
“exhibition book.” 

In our next “Library Notes,” we will cover our outstanding collection on the be- 
ginnings of lithography. ALBERT SPERISEN 


EE WilIN; RE Res © OK 


The Publications Committee of The Book Club of California is pleased to announce 
that its winter publication, A Typographical Masterpiece by John Dreyfus, is now avail- 
able to members and is moving briskly. This book describes the making of one of the 
finest illustrated books of the twentieth century, the Golden Cockerel Press edition of 
The Four Gospels (1931), by two talented and enthusiastic friends—Robert Gibbings 
and Eric Gill. When you receive your prospectus in the mail we encourage you to 
order quickly, as our print run is limited to 450 copies. 


CLE iSrcen@@ OTST EIONS 


A surprise gift from Harold M. Otness, a non-member who is Collections Develop- 
ment Librarian of the Southern Oregon State College, and from Benjamin Bullwinkle, 
also a non-member who is the printer of this book at The Twombly Press in Portland, 
a book titled Lewis Osborne in Oregon, is a personal memoir by Mr. Otness, with a 
preface by Sherwood Grover written after Osborne’s death. We are delighted to have 
this “last word” about Lewis Osborne, who was a former Club member and a Rox- 
burghe Master of the Press. It is regrettable that the author who said he had compiled 
a bibliography of Osborne’s printing and publishing did not include it in this book. 
It would have been a significant and important addition to this “appreciation.” 

The author admits that he knew nothing about fine printing, and little valued its 
worth in teaching, before meeting Osborne when he arrived in Portland in 1969. It 
took some time before he understood the why and/or the reason for fine printing. As 
he began to understand, he took lessons in printing and design from Osborne. Unfor- 
tunately, the printer Bullwinkle was not a student of Osborne’s. Nonetheless, The 
Book Club appreciates this work on a memorable California printer, and we are happy 
to have it. Our thanks to the author and to the printer. 
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From member, book dealer, and publisher Kenneth Karmiole, we have received 
Ward Ritchie’s latest book, The Typographical Bookplates of Ward Ritchie. This is a 
delightful book, compiled by Melissa Beck and with a foreword by Ritchie. It was 
designed by Ward, although printed by the Premier Printing Corporation in Los 
Angeles. This compilation represents some fifty years of bookplates and book labels, 
all designed and printed by Ward, except two, one by Paul Landacre and the other by 
Leo Wyatt, but printed by Ward. This is one of Ward’s books that was not edited by 
Powell. “Dark” Hunter would have been corrected. And the note re: Leura Dorothy 
Bevis should have said that on leaving Dawson’s in Los Angeles she accepted Sam 
Farquhar’s position as his assistant at the University of California Press in Berkeley, 
before going to the University of Washington. Again, we are happy to include this 
with our growing Ritchie collection. Our sincere thanks to member Kenneth Karmiole 
for this wanted book. 


The Book Club has received a handsome gift in memory of Leah Wollenberg, and this 
from former president Donald Fleming and his wife, Katheryn. The book is Walter 
Savage Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, and it was designed by Hans Mardersteig in 
Verona for The Limited Editions Club in 1936. The copy is signed by Mardersteig, 
and it is number 353 of 1,500 copies. The book was especially bound by L. Mountenay 
in 34 brown-orange levant with elbow corners. The doublers and the endsheets are in 
matching water-silk. The spine is rich in gilt and the gilt top is gauffered with hand- 
colored flowers, an interesting concept. This is a fine addition to our collection of fine 
bindings, and it will be shelved with that collection. 


The Club has been given another extraordinary book in memory of Leah Wollenberg. 
Member Normal Coliver originally phoned the Club and asked if he could bring in a 
selection of likely books from which we might select one in Leah’s memory. He did, 
and the prime item chosen was Goethe's Faust, printed by Druglin in Leipzig, Germany, 
1922. The book is bound in full vellum and stamped in gold from lettering made by 
F, H. Ehmcke, the famous type designer and calligrapher. The book is printed in black 
letter throughout and with side notes in roman. Our sincere thanks to Norman for this 
example of fine printing and binding. It will join our fine press collection 


Our very regular contributor, Toni Savage of Leicester, England, has recently sent us 
a new batch of Phoenix Broadsides, Numbers 332-341. As always, our grateful thanks 
and our love to dear Toni. 


In our 1963 issues of our Quarterly we made a plea and established a want list for our 
planned firsts in printing and publishing. For 27 years we have tried to find a copy of 
the first book bound in cloth and at long last through a local dealer we have purchased 
a copy of the Pickering Diamond Classic Horace of 1820. It is a reasonably clean copy 
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with the paper printed label on the spine. This copy has an advertisement bound in be- 
fore the front-end leaves for a “New edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare.” 
By chance, a typical example from this series, a paper-wrapped edition of “Twelfth 
Night” is slip-cased with the Horace. Curiously, the Horace has an old bookseller’s 
ticket from Baudry Libraire, Rue du Cog, Paris. 


SERENDIPITY 


Gary F. Kurutz, Chairman of the Book Club’s Publications Committee and Managing 
Program Director of California State Library’s Special Collections, has compiled and 
written an outstanding book on the renowned pioneer firm of Gladding, McBean & 
Company, famous for their architectural terra cotta, beginning with the Gothic period 
style of the 1890s to the “skyscraper moderne” period of the 1930s. This opulent and 
beautifully illustrated book is a delight not only for the architect and sculptural designer, 
but also for the lay person who will enjoy what was an elegant epoch in Pacific Coast 
landmark buildings. Fortunately, many of these buildings are still to be seen, although 
many have succumbed to the dictates of taste or so-called fashion (a sad excuse for the 
specious need for change). 

Together with designer and photographer Mary Swisher, Gary has produced a 
well documented and illustrated history of architectural form and design. To this 
reviewer, who has used the facilities of their open-yard in San Jose, a 144-page book 
cannot complete the story of this great firm of terra cotta, even to dinnerware. This 
book serves a longstanding need, but it cries out for a volume two. 

The book was handsomely produced by the Westgate Press of Sausalito, California, 
and can be purchased from them for $45 plus tax, or through your book dealer. a.s. 


As always, Book Club members are encouraged to submit ideas for Quarterly News- 
Letter articles to: The Book Club of California, Quarterly News-Letter, 312 Sutter Street, 
Suite 510, San Francisco, CA 94108-4320. Sending an article does not guarantee its 
publication. Members do not receive monetary compensation for their submissions. 


We just received an announcement from the Santa Susana Press for their first folio 
publication, Jean Cocteau and The Illustrated Book by Dr. William Emboden and printed 
for the Press by Patrick Reagh on mold-made paper Arches in two editions. One has 
an original leaf from Cocteau’s Dessins at $395.00 for 125 copies of 226 copies, and $340 
for one without a leaf. The binding is to be quartered leather with gilt stamped and 
enclosed in a slipcase. This is one of the Press’s California Master Series under the 
editorship of Dean Norman Tanis at the Santa Susana Press, California State Univer- 
sity, Northridge, California. 


In October, the Book Club hosted two special guest speakers and had excellent turn- 
outs for both events. The first occurred on October 15 and featured poet Diane Wakoski 
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speaking on her slim volumes, broadsides, and limited signed editions. The second 
speaker, David Esslemont of the Gregynog Press, offered members and others an in- 
formative slide presentation on October 22, and began his talk following an equally 
successful publication party for The Rhemes New Testament earlier that same night. 


The editors of The Collected Letters of Robinson Jeffers, forthcoming from Stanford 
University Press, would appreciate hearing from anyone who possesses information 
about correspondence from Robinson or his wife, Una. Please write: James Karman, 
Department of English, California State University, Chico, CA 95929-0830. 


COLOPHON 


Astute readers of the Quarterly News-Letter will note its fresh new face. Our printer, 
Wesley B. Tanner, has redesigned it for the next volume; this will make the tenth 
time since the Quarterly came under his stewardship. Members will be delighted to 
learn that the design for the last volume won an award at the prestigious Scarab Club 
in Detroit. 

The typeface for the text is Monotype “Bembo,” and is expertly set and cast by Pete 
Stoelzl, Jim Proctor, and Lewis Mitchell at M& H Type in San Francisco. In Los An- 
geles, Patrick Reagh set the running heads in “Narrow Bembo Italic” from matricies 
imported to the United States by the late Saul Marks. The cover, designed on a Mac- 
intosh computer, uses ornaments that Wesley has redrawn from eighteenth-century 
sources to accompany the revival of William Caslon’s type by Adobe Systems this 
winter. Also featured is the new “Trajan” type of Carol Twombly. And, of course, all 
printed by letterpress on a Miller “Simplex” cylinder press using Mohawk “Superfine” 
paper. Finally, the sheets are folded and stitched by our good friends at Economy 
Bindery in Emeryville. HARLAN KESSEL, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


PU BEICATIONSTAVAL@AB EAE O@ Re tii benno) elio ie. 


Copies of the following Book Club of California publications are still available and 
members are invited to telephone the Book Club toll-free at (800) 869-7656 or write 
to the Book Club at: 312 Sutter Street, Suite #510, San Francisco, CA 94108 to place 
orders. 


Dan De Quille of the Big Bonanza. Tamal Land Press, 1980. $35.00 
BR A Panel Discussion at the Bruce Rogers Centenary .. . by Harry Duncan, K. K. 
Merker, and Ward Ritchie. Richard Hoffman, 1981. $20.00 
A Trumpet of Our Own... Selections from the Writings of the Noted Cherokee Author 
John Rollin Ridge. Black Stone Press, 1981. $42.50 


Vignettes of Early California: Childhood Reminiscences of Juan Bautista Alvarado. 
Patrick Reagh, 1982. $35.00 


Edward Vischer’s Drawings of the California Missions 1861-1878. Arion Press, 1982. $150.00 
Redwood and Lumbering in California Forests... The Yolla Bolly Press, 1983. $80.00 
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Benjamin C. Truman, California Booster & Bon Vivant. The Grace Hoper Press, 1984. 


$27.50 

Baptism in Oil. Stephen F. Peckham in Southern California 1865-66. Designed by Ward 
Ritchie and printed by The Castle Press, 1984. $45.00 
Mexico on Stone. Lithography in Mexico, 1826-1900. Jonathan Clark at The Artichoke 
Press, 1984. $115.00 
Romualdo Pacheco, A Californio in Two Eras. Patrick Reagh, 1985. $57.50 


The Allen Press Bibliography. A Facsimile with Original Leaves and Additions to Date. 
Including a Checklist of Ephemera. Designed by Lewis Allen; offset lithography by 
Mastercraft Press, letterpress by Arlen Philpott at his Tamal Land Press, 1985. $150.00 


The Engraved Bookplates of Eric Gill 1908-1940. Designed and printed by Christopher 
Skelton at his September Press, 1986. $25.00 


Frank Norris: Collected Letters. Wesley B. Tanner and Wm. Henry Powers, 1986. $85.00 


The Log of Apollo. Joseph Perkins Beach’s Journal of the Voyage of the Ship Apollo from 
New York to San Francisco, 1849, Arion Press, 1986. $75.00 


Art Deco. The Books of Francois-Louis Schmied Artist /Engraver /Printer. Designed by 
Ward Ritchie and printed by Premier Printing Corporation, 1987. $90.00 


Texas Argonauts, Isaac H. Duval and the California Gold Rush. Wind River Press, 1987. 
$140.00 


By Horse, Stage & Packet. The Far West Letters of Joseph Pratt Allyn. Edited by John 
Nicolson and David K. Strate. Designed by Jack Stauffacher of The Greenwood 
Press and printed by Patrick Reagh Printers, 1988. $85.00 


Lawton Kennedy, Printer. Ruth Teiser, with a Foreword by Dr. James D. Hart. Designed 
and printed by Jonathan Clark at the Artichoke Press, 1988. $87.50 


Isadora Duncan & Gordon Craig. The Prose and Poetry of Action by Cynthia Splatt. 
Designed and printed by W. Thomas Taylor, 1988. $95.00 


Frank Morrison Pixley of the Argonaut. John L. Levinsohn. Designed and printed by 
Susan Acker at the Feathered Serpent Press, 1989. $50.00 


A Book of Gaelic Airs for Una’s Melodeon collected by Una Jeffers and illustrated by 
Robinson Jeffers, with an introduction by Dave Oliphant. Printed by the Premier 
Printing Corporation from Ward Ritchie’s design, 1989. $87.00 


An Artist Records the California Missions. Henry Chapman Ford, with an introduction 
by Norman Neuerberg. Designed and printed by Patrick Reagh, Printers, 1989. 
$115.00 


The Rhemes New Testament. Decherd Turner. Contains a leaf from an incomplete copy 
of the original edition of the Douai Bible. Printed by W. Thomas Taylor, 1990. 
$75.00 

A Typographical Masterpiece. An account of the producing of the Golden Cockerel Press 


edition of “The Four Gospels’ in 1931. Printed by Meriden-Stinehour Press, 1990. 
$150.00 


Prospectuses available upon request. California members wishing to send payment with 
orders, please include the appropriate tax. 
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Books & Ephemera of 
The Rather Press 


A Unique California Private Press 
ce 060 lm 
Current list from: 


The Printers’ Shop 


Specialists in Books on the Book Arts 
e& e& e& 
By mail: 4546 El Camino Real 
B10 - 207 Los Altos, CA 94022 
By telephone: 415-941-0433 






Barbara “Fane Land 


BD AEE 


I can help you with your cataloging needs. 
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ONE CITY / TWO VISIONS 
San Francisco Panoramas, 1878 and 1990 

Eadweard Muybridge and Mark Klett 

With an essay by Mark Klett and an introduction by Peter Bacon Hales 


In the early summer of 1878, Eadweard Muybridge, one of American photography’s most 
flamboyant romantics, climbed to the tower of the Mark Hopkins mansion and shot a 
360-degree 13-part mammoth-plate panorama. In April 1990, Mark Klett rephoto- 
graphed the same panorama from the 16th floor of the Mark Hopkins Hotel. The 
late-twentieth-century view, two major earthquakes removed from the Muybridge 
original, reveals an architecture of an entirely different proportion and a city whose 
character has changed dramatically. 


ONE CITY/TWO VISIONS combines both extraordinary panoramas into a unique 
accordion-fold format —the Muybridge on one side, the Klett on the other. The one-foot- 
high panels extend 10% feet, spiraling back and forth against each other to provide a 
visual continuum of a city in constant change. 


“I commend Mark Klett’s panorama to you with the same enthusiasm I have for Muy- 
bridge’s. . . With the one as our guide, we may reclaim something of the past of a 
marvelous city; with the other, we may claim its present. ... Rich, contradictory, 
seductive, they invite us to climb with them and, having climbed, to gaze with wary 
exhilaration at the view.” 

— Peter Bacon Hales, Introduction 


Size:9 X 12” Pages: 28 panels, 12 text pages; extends to 10% feet I//ustrations : 28 
duotone panels ISBN: 0-938491-42-3 Price: $60.00 Cloth, $250 Limited Edition, 
until December 31, 1990; $300 thereafter. 100 copies in slipcases, each of which ts signed 
and contains an original print by Mark Klett 


BEDFORD ARTS, PUBLISHERS 
301 Brannan Street, Suite 410 
San Francisco, CA 94107-1811 
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Please write for our complete catalogue. 





John Windle 


ANTIOUAKIAN BOOKSELLER 





Joun WInDLE, Antiquarian Bookseller, formerly of 
Randall & Windle on Post Street, has recently re-opened 
his business by mail, telephone, and fax, or by appoint- 
ment. I would like to hear from old and new clients 
and colleagues wishing to buy or sell important books, 
manuscripts, and collections. Please ask for lists and 
catalogues, which will be issued occasionally, or contact 
me with your specific needs; full and immediate atten- 
tion will be paid to all enquiries. 

Ready around Christmas: A Selection of the Rarest 
Leaf Books, along with a Francis Bacon manuscript, the. 
best facsimile of the Gutenberg Bible, & other goodies. 


TeL: (415) 931-0943 — Fax: (415) 931-0945 
909 UNION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94133 


